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THE CLOISTER AND THE WORLD 


NE of our recent correspondents—we regret space forbids the 
publication of his letter—sent us a little analysis of several issues 
to demonstrate that poems on specifically religious themes dominated in 
them. We do not deny the facts; we do plead not guilty to any de- 
liberate intention of favoring such themes over others. Indeed SPIRIT 
consciously does not make any attempt to acquire poems on any par- 
ticular theme, whether religious or secular, fanciful or realistic. It 
does insist that in so far as a particular poem is concerned, the poet 
recognizes what Helen C. White calls “the spiritual universe.” Editorially 
then we might label as Catholic poetry that which has no direct reference 
to religion. This was discussed in an editorial in our May, 1941 issue: 
“When Is Poetry Catholic?” To quote from it, might throw some 
illumination and also constitute something of an answer to Miss Ruth M. 
Willard whose letter is published in this issue and who admits she may 
be confusing “poetry and theology.” 

“Some understanding of the Catholic Church herself must enter the 
discussion, an understanding of her universality which the fine arts, too, 
must possess. The Church is not limited in person or place or in time as 
the world knows it. She possesses a visible body composed of those who 
are her professed members; she possesses as well an invisible membership 
of those who, unprofessed, are united with her soul. And the work 
of this invisible membership partakes of Catholicity. SPIRIT itself 
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has demonstrated this fact by its inclusion of a high percentage of poetry 
by non-Catholics written by those who, whether constantly or spas- 
modically . . . are en rapport with the spirit of the Church. She can 
then claim as her own, poetry written in line with her own ideals and 
her inspiration—a huge body of work. And this may include that 
which has come from those who have had no conscious contact with her 
philosophy.” 

Historically this attitude of the Church is easily traceable—she 
preserved classic art whether it was the statue of a Greek goddess or 
of the Virgin Mary, the work of a Cicero or a St. Augustine. This 
attitude is also that of SPIRIT. But even if it determined that it 
would like to publish more poems, for instance, on the atom bomb, it 
could not do so unless these were submitted. It would not be too diffi- 
cult to analyze why “atomic” poems come seldom—the poet is possibly 
too close to his subject. This closeness to subject is often responsible 
for the greater quantities of poems on religious themes which come into 
this editorial office and, in the majority of instances, promptly exit. 
Yet it should not be surprising that, with the ratio of religious to non- 
religious themes so high, when the cream rises to the top the former will 
have a high percentage. 

The poet who is accustomed habitually to look heavenward in- 
evitably will turn to religion. The more difficult task—and this we 
have on numerous occasions urged on poets—is to see earth in its 
“heavenward” relationships. Were we to regard the matter from the 
exclusive standpoint of propaganda (we do not) we would assert that 
its efficiency would indicate the latter course. The nun, for example, 
who pours herself out in phrases expressing her love of God is often apt 
to fail; the layman, inspired by his love of God to write of the things 
of the world informed by God and love of Him, may achieve unusual 
success. The distinction is parallel to that between the concrete and the 
suggestive. 

We are convinced that many who are today writing mediumly 
successful religious poems, could go much further if they saw beyond 
the immiediate—beyond what is indeed the facile—and pursued their 
meditations into farther fastnesses. We—the world needs—a presenta- 
tion of its secular life and problems from the standpoint of those who 
hold deep religious convictions. SPIRIT in particular encourages such 
work, even if very few instances come to its attention. It has always 
welcomed, even if the manuscript is not successful, the cloister applying 
itself, with its wealth of insight, to bring illumination to the mundane 
struggle of mankind. 
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- ARRET 


Pictures lie scattered, 
Faded and wan, 
Battening 
_On oblivion. 


My ancestors’ pictures 
Lie musty and still. 
(And yet in me, 
They work their will.) 


Years fall away; 
Their eyes revive: 

My ancestors 
Become alive. 


They look into me, 
As if they said, 
With living eyes, 
“Wake from the dead.” 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL, BEWILDERED 


This grief that burns so wild and endless now 

Scorching the lovely edges of your youth 

Is but the old, the cleansing fire. Swift bow 

Your soul, that its softness turn to steely truth. 

The ghost that stealthily glides past 

Is but your childhood’s phantom. Let her go! . 

She served you long the gay, the sweet repast 

The feast is famine now, the wine is low. 

Armed now with Sorrow’s bitter thorny gifts 

Wearing her laurel on your bright young head, 

Face then that widening road, those stony rifts 

On whose hard earth we lesser souls have bled: 

Learn now from us the need of surer gait 

To find a deeper peace when day grows late. 
MOLLIE MC COURT. 
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After the summer 

How good it seems, 
September evenings 

To sit with dreams, 
Lured by a stack 

Of new books made 
For the ninth, the tenth, 
The eleventh grade— 
Seeing strangers 

Until a slender, 
Familiar name 

Awakes a tender 
Forgotten year, 

That in a wink 

Comes back in bold 
New printer’s ink. 

The world grows safe 
And sane and fine 

In the middle of 
Footnote number nine, 
When all I was, 

The dreams, the fears, 
Comes rolling back 
From the press of years, 
That keeps the record, 
The low and high 

Of the star that each heart 
Travels by. 

I lose my place 

And suddenly find, 

A strange, a curious 
Peace of mind 

That I have not had, 
That is not my own, 
But is in this permanent 
Worthy stone 

Of song and rhyme, 
Which is better gold 


Than atom-splitters 











May ever hold, 

Filling the need, 

The unnamed lack 

Of the heart that needs 

The years turned back, 

To find the wary, 

The cool bright stream 

Of beauty and 

The way to dream, 

I feel it flow, 

Enchanted water, 

Into the minds 

Of son and daughter, 

Sealed in the heart 

As a star or kiss, 

To be remembered, 

A night like this. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 


THIS IS ENOUGH 


This is enough: That in your eyes 

A veiled and mystic rapture lies, 
That of earth’s hordes it fell to me 
To understand and find the key, 

Though I shall never turn this prize. 


Better it is, and far more wise, 
Merely to muse on paradise, 
Than, on impulse, demand to see... . 
This is enough. 


Better the faint and gay surmise 
Than certainty stripped of all surprise. 
Not denying how eagerly 
Trembles the hand that holds the key, 
Be still, my heart that soars the skies .. . 
This is enough! 
MARY E. LINTON. 
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Oh, never doubt that time will come when you, 
Whose eyes are blind 

Deliberately to the past, will find 

Romance where now is none. Young gods will fly 
The timeless blue 

Struggling with darkness in what hidden sky. 
Another “Journey’s End” ; 

Will open bleakly in the jungle, blend 

Humor with heroism, and somehow, somewhere, end, 
As all art must, in deathlessness. 


Poets will rhyme 

Of Anzio, El Alamein, and time 

Their verses skillfully to far dull guns 
Heard in the hills; then show the Solomons, 
Their painted beaches strewn 

With death beneath a moon. 


The actors in the dance 

Are still too intimate with circumstance 
To see the intricate beauty and the play, 
Precisely timed, to land-air-sea ballet. 
(Oh, never now the bright plane spiraling 
Is lovely flowering thing!) 


You will rejoice to tell 

Someday of Bloody Ridge, of friends who fell 
Beside you while you clawed perilous hold 

On some heroic beachhead. You will be bold 
Again in telling of the ugly thrust 

Through Norman hedgerows and of scarlet dust 
Behind a fallen shell. 


There will be time hereafter for the song 

Of your remembered sorrow. But grief is long 
And cannot see a dying ship through tears. 
(There was a time when mothers stood 

And bit their lips to blood 

For Marathon.) 








Oh, some tomorrow 
When time has blurred 
The fresh white crosses raised 
Around the world, 
Our hearts can weep again for pity phrased 
In crystal word... 
It is too soon . . . too soon. 
SISTER M. EDWARDINE, R.S.M. 


PRAYER AT A NURSERY WINDOW 


So brief a time I have them, Lord, 

To steady them with Thy bright Word; 
A narrow span of childish days 

To set their feet in Thy great ways— 
A few swift nights to know them warm, 
Close-gathered now from any harm, 


Looming in shadowy years ahead... 
How can I help but be afraid? 


The little wisdom I have won 

Is not enough to guard my son. 

The grace I grope for, deed by deed, 
Cannot assuage my daughter’s need; 
Nor wit, nor courage hold at bay 
The moment, that imperilled day, 
For which no foresight may prepare— 
Nor even love, not even prayer. 


Be to them, God, all I would be 
In that far time I shall not see; 
And guide me now, their friend, their mother, 
To hear their prayers, to smoothe the cover, 
And leave their windows wide upthrust 
Beneath that Heaven of my trust, 
Whose pity marked a sparrow’s fall 
And bends in mercy over all. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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PROTHALAMION 
(For E.S.J. and J.C.R.) 


Sound the sweetwood clarinet 

And brush the snare across the drum, 
Let the brash musicians come 

To celebrate the marriage féte: 

Let nuptial joys be sanctified 

For this the bridegroom and his bride. 


In this, a bright autumnal season, 
Men have cause to be rejoicing: 
Hymen’s ancient rites are voicing 
Passion tightly locked to reason, 
Coexisting, side by side, 

In the bridegroom and his bride. 


More: so late the dead were falling 
Red as any autumn leaf, 

Weaving tapestry of grief 

Dark behind twined hands, recalling 
Blood and sorrow: ah, these hide 
From the bridegroom and his bride. 


Today sun-silence lies, unriven 
By the loud metallic flock, 

Over umber leaf and rock 

Like a benediction given, 

Out of peace we had denied, 

To the bridegroom and his bride. 


So dedicate with celebrations, 
The everlasting marriage bed, 
As youth to sweetest youth is wed; 
This dies not with the death of nations, 
This ceases not, this shall abide: 
The bridegroom turns, turns to his bride. 
ROBERT RESOR. 











SO LOVES THE EARTH 


Not in the wild aurora’s light 

or comet’s flare 

does ultimate wonder lie, 

or in the rare 

triple moon-rainbow few behold, 
but in the richly sequinned sky, 
the lavish everynight 

of stars a glittering millionfold 
low-hung outside the cities’ glare; 
and in the commonest butterfly, 
orange, with harp designs in black 
miniatured along its flawless back, 
and all light-hearted little things 
that skim each brook and field 
upon innumerable wings, 

is wisdom to the world revealed. 


Not from the exquisite one 

of a kind, the coming upon 
night-opening cereus in bloom 
illumining the twilight gloom, 

but little by little from 

the gay ubiquity of goldenrod, 

and daisy-small reflections of the sun 
in multitudinous birth, 

will revelation come 

of how our God 

so loves the earth, 

He often lays His artist’s pride 

in shaping new 

miracles for the searching few 

gently aside 

to make these common things so fair 
for all His offspring everywhere. 


DOROTHY HOBSON. 
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WHILE | GET DINNER 


I get our supper while the sun 
From majesty to glory goes. 

No hallelujah ever spun 

From choirs of joy, a-tip their toes, 
Had more of opal and of wide 
Wings of apricot and rose. 


Though not for us the heavens provide 
Music to the visual ear, 
Yet it can hardly be denied 
The glory’s here, and we are here; 
No task too humble for a high 
Accompaniment of earth and sky. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


THEY: THE UNFREE 


Who are they? What are they? Where are they? 
Are they those who climb right over the rest 

to stake a claim on the golden crest 

and reaching it, sit in their loneliness, 

knowing the more they gained, was less... ? 
Or are they the ones whose thoughts are dulled 
from the grind that leaves the brain annulled? 
Or the ones who pilot the pagan trap 

into the heart of His map? 

Where will it get them? 

What will they find: 

the groove of glut, or the glutted mind; 

or the square of air illumined with star 

showing them off as they really are 

where alas, alack, awake, they will see: 

chained to themselves, they are not free? 

Chained to themselves . . . not free... , 
when the square of air illumined with star 
illumined itself in an avatar 

permitting the view of themselves; when they knew 
they were unfree 











when they had to see 
they never, forever or ever could be 
other than chained to themselves: unfree. 


(The climbers; 
the stackers; 
the clandestine takers; 
the infidel kind 
immune to the find 
of the why to the heart, or the way to the mind 
of others: the brothers of Him, the free; 
and why the others are others—and free.) 
LILLIAN EVERTS. 


NUNS PRAYING AT NIGHT 


Kneeling here in the night—here in the holy 
Hush—I trace the pattern of shadows between 
The light and me. The mind travels but slowly 
To all that shadows mean— 


Since the eye will question them in its instant turning 
To the ancient quest of substance and assent: 

Not in the negative of dark the yearning 

Eye will find content. 


But what is negative? If light, down under 

The steadfast gleam, must shatter, is the soul 

The chiaroscuro of Christ—who must wound and sunder, 
Healing, making the whole? 


Must shadow be woven by light as love by lonely 
Hearts? As grief on joy, does dark on light 
Depend? Part of the pattern, I kneel here, only 
Shadow in the night... . 


SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 
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BEFORE HEARING CONFESSIONS 


On the grave stripling new to struggle, 
Parrying miasmal urges; 

On the sweet 

Corpulent housewife telling, telling, telling 
How longanimity has ends; 

On the fleet 

Quick-speaking girl whose candor’s sibilant rush 
Pierces the heart’s judicial coat-of-mail; 

On the big hesitant baritonal impotation 
(Out of the thirsting soul) unconvivial, frail: 
On all teach us to have compassion— 

O water-wide and clean and suavely blown: 
Slumberings, slips, heartbreaks, 

Tunnel their pathos to the unpliant bone. 


And have Thou pity on our own. 
DANIEL J. HONAN. 


APRIL VOLUNTARY 


The fragile affirmations of the springtime 

Glitter in the leaden darts of rain. 

Shall I cut my coat this April to my cloth, 

Bind the selvage with the cord of fear and antique grief? 


Do not speak to me of the quick blades, oiled against the rust, 

Or of the red caves of loneness, chasm on chasm under my feet, 
Or the fire that burneth bitterly in the heart, 

Though brow and nostril do not know the flame. 


Your specious syllogisms tumble in my conscious throat, 

Oh April, dear false Portia of my cause, 

And though the notaries eat cakes upon my oaths, 

And the priests have blest to weariness my posture of contrition, 

Speak, April, loveliest of liars, 

And though I run and stop my ears I listen and credo I believe. 
FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 
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GAME’S END 


I 


The game outgrows the uniform and braid, 

Expands beyond the stinking moat and field 

Beyond the fanfare and the plumed parade 
Where bystanders keep the score : 

Of winner and loser by the bloody inch Hl 
Earned by the sword and shield | 
Where dead men only yield — i 
And the banner and the cause 

Are gained or lost amid historians’ applause 
For the man who would not flinch 
But chose a public place to die. 
The game outgrows the sport 

Of throwing iron balls across the sky; : 

What fun is there in challenge and retort I 
When the women and the children play | 
And no one stands aloof : 

As the game moves from cellar to the roof 
In any hour of night or day? 

Not even the cur in the alley full of rubble 

Nor the peasant’s cow nibbling the yellow stubble 
Nor sheep in the meadow 

Nor high hawk nor the raven are immune 
When the sirens scream 

Announcing that the noisy game begins 

As the swift shadows of Valkyries streak the moon 
And no one ever wins 

Except the babes within their mothers’ arms 
Who hearing no alarms 

Perish in the happy shroud of dreams. 


II 


Men are confused by endless search for meaning 
Among the words abused 
By friend and foe 
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And there’s little in the gleaning 
When the easy yes or no 

Is lost amid the weedy tangle of deceit 

That strangles candor like the cockle in the wheat, 
Some words are hard and square 
And you can grip them anywhere— 


Words like house and bread, or axe and plough 
Other words are smooth and round 
Made of elusive sound, 
White as ivory balls glistening before the candle 
Words without a handle, 
Truth, freedom and honor 
Conundrums from the tongues of sibyls 
Symbols for which the statesman quibbles 
Until Deception is the final donor— 
Words like dollar, sterling, franc 
Which cast their shadows over flags and mottoes 
While envy crawls into the marble grottoes 
And hate looks through the wicket of the bank, 
Words like treaty, sanction, charter 
Made decent by the ribboned document 
Of the official kiss of men 
Who stoop to barter 
State and citizen 
In the bad breath of Judas, Ananias, Cain, 
Then go by way all traitors went 
Marked by the silver stain, 
Words like gentle, brave and kind 
Shining like dew drops after rain 
Or burning the darkness for the blind 
Words that make the crystals chime 
With music and with meaning through all of time. 


Il 


Over and again, the knave outwits 
The sage and savant with a threat or jibe 
For reason bargains poorly when in terror 
And takes the secret bribe 
Making mind the womb of hate 
And fact the sovereign error 











To justify the anger and the loot 
And the broken hinges on a brother’s gate. 
The good tree bringeth forth the evil fruit 
From branches grafted on tradition’s bole 
And science takes the beggar’s dole, 
The tainted windfalls for its meager wage 
And what is written on the page 
Adds no laurels to the lofty brow 
Of him who tell us where and how 
To die when we are young 
But few will listen to him now 
Speaking from the craven mind and perjured tongue. 


IV 


Sweet are the honeycombs 

Of thought when nourished by abiding faith 
Of the invisible wraith, 
The Holy Paraclete who climbs 

Over the lofty ladder of the tomes 
Over the reason and the rhymes 

Of men who cannot make things come out even, 
Over the barrier of greed and the jagged edge 
Of anger toward the pledge 

That rose from Golgotha to the floor of Heaven. 
Follow the psalm and the prayer 
Through the starry sedge 

Of clouds until the seven skies are riven 
Layer upon golden layer. 
The pure of heart are there 
But not the lacquered heart of pride 
Which shall burst on the campus of the world 
When the last bomb is hurled 

And the gates of Sheol open wide. 

Quills have written the oft-told story 

Of border thieves since sons of Adam first emerged 
Shorn of grace and glory 
From Eden’s marsh unpurged 
Of the whisper of malice 

Against the nameless neighbor who never heard 
The evil song of Lucifer 
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Within his palace 
Nor the ominous whirr 
Of the black pinioned bird. 
The tale is told ten thousand times in fading ink 
For men have never found 
The lost conscience of the state 
Lost with the cattle drover’s hate, 
Lost through terrible chink 
In the skies when Lucifer fell disowned 
And hate rooted in the holy ground. 


V 


Low climbs the ivy, and high the moss 
Over the tranquil days and happy hours 
After the plaudits cease 
In the nervous years of peace. 
Brief the chapters of the tonsured men 
Who lift no weapon but the cross 
In the hand of blessing against the dark, 
Making no flourish of their powers 
At saying to the crowd “Hark! 
This is Calvary’s mark— 
This is the shape of Peace, 
Saying ‘Cease,’ saying ‘Cease’” 
Into the cooling mouth of the gun, 
Let the last word of anger be spoken 
Let there be no answer, none! 
Let the :noulds be warped and broken 
For this is the fortunate time 
To set the clocks and pulse at prime 
This is the day to whittle 
Quills in a world too little 
To play the game of war 
And write upon the ledger’s turning page 
“We haven’t room to fight here anymore.” 
And the Adam’s family having come of age 
Will put aside the childish toys 
And find a way of making noise 
Without the voice of blasting powder, 
And let the awakened tongue of conscience bellow louder 
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Crying to the restive boys, 
Who act like rowdies over the crowded tomb, 
“There isn’t room to play the game of war, 
Here anymore—and nevermore.” 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


ABELARD 


Though very small my heart, 

your heart lies within it 

and a small blue hour silver-veined 
by the small voice of a linnit: 


and yet so wide, the sea tides 
creak and shift unresting 
beneath a bell of sky 


and a great sun westing: 


so secret, secret is it 

in many midnights groping 
with blind eyes of despair 
and a small voice hoping: 


the golden thought of kings 
the crossed eye of an elf, 
reticent, suspect, known 

to none but to itself: 


named failure in the evening 
and madman at the dawn 

it trudges, trudges toward 
the star that leads it on 


and who shall say its resting 
lies under any heaven 

this heart, on curses fed 

by its own lightnings riven 


with wisdom yet unlearned 
with anger learned too well 
a wanderer Cain upon the earth 
an archangel in hell. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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THE POET AS THINKER 


By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


A’. TIMES the exposition of critical standards in the field of poetry 
is something less than a clear and flowing stream of communica- 
tion. That this is true not only among those who are expounding new 
or obscure theories of literature, such as semanticism or surrealism, but 
even among those who are in substantial agreement as to the nature 
of poetry, may be seen from two thoughtful letters published in this 
issue of Spirit. In her comment on the Manifesto on Poetry (Spirit, 
July, 1946), Miss J. Cecilia Costello makes the very important point 
that the knowledge, or the truth, of poetry is particular rather than 
universal and therefore that certain propositions advanced in the Mani- 
festo are misleading. She may well have added that the assertion that 
poetry is universal in a sense contradicts the statement that poetry is a 
vision of reality, for a vision of reality is nothing if not personal and 
particular. According to an old saw one can only conceive essences in 
terms of their singular existence. 

Miss Willard’s point is similar in that her objection to Fray Angelico 
Chavez’ strictures on modern poetry rests on the belief, popularized by 
Yeats and Eliot among others, that the truth in poetry flows from a 
certain logic of the imagination and is different from the truths of 
religion, of philosophy or of fact. In her own words, “The only justi- 
fication I can find for poetry, or any art, is the assumption that imagina- 
tion is an instrument of truth—and a very powerful one, but the poet's 
means or instrument has its own autonomous laws—even modern 
psychology is beginning to suspect that imagination is governed by laws 
of its own—which at times seems diametrically opposed to the phil- 
osophic and scientific methods for the discovery of truth.” This echo 
of Pascal’s thought that the heart has reasons the reason knows not of 
sums up the underlying objections of both these communications. 

Let us attempt to avoid a bog of dispute by stating immediately 
that no definition of poetry will ever be completely satisfactory. A 
definition may help us to approach poetry; it certainly helps us to 
analyze the aftermath of our reading. But it is not a chemical formula 
calculated to produce poetry, nor is it a litmus test which will infallibly 
detect the poetic essence. A definition of poetry is never written in 
the language of poetry and must therefore be adjusted to fit a given 
context. The least unsatisfactory definition of poetry that I have been 
able to fashion runs like this—Poetry is the expression in tense and 
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disciplined language of a personal vision of reality which reveals the 
splendor of truth in such a manner that the poem excites, enlightens, 
elevates and inspires the mind of the reader. But if there are several 
ambiguities in this definition, it is somewhat less discouraging to know 
that Aristotle’s mimesis and catharsis, Longinus’ sublime, Horace’s mix- 
ture of the useful and the sweet, while more original, pithy and pro- 
found, are not altogether clear. The study of esthetics from the class- 
ical times down to our own day, with our contemporary emphasis on 
psychological and physiological processes and reactions, tends to con- 
firm the feeling that the only real, concrete definition of poetry is a 
great poem. 

But if it is impossible to formulate a definition which will exactly 
represent the nature of poetry, it is not difficult to determine the char- 
acteristics of a great poem, nor is it impossible to grasp the nature and 
the end of poetic experience. Furthermore one can demonstrate that 
most of the problems which obscure the approach to poetry are ex- 
traneous to poetry itself. Few need the reminder that poetry in every 
nation was originally the most spontaneous of all arts, enjoyed alike 
by the clever and the dull. What has come between the poet and his 
people are the fictions, the ideologies and the errors of time. If we 
are aware of these errors we may ourselves strip off the fungus from the 
bark and reach the living tree itself. A slight understanding of literary 
history helps us to evaluate the emphasis Pope placed upon expression, 
and the emphasis Wordsworth placed upon emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity. Both men were the products of their time and they were in- 
clined to stress those aspects of poetry which were in harmony with the 
spirit of those times. Thus it is not surprising if poets and critics in 
our own sensate age are inclined to overvalue the function of the 
imagination. The classical age had its wit, the romantic age its emotions 
and our age its multiple sensations. We are, as Eliot observed, too 
conscious of too much. 

But once we see ourselves in the perspective of history we are not 
likely to deny that there are some characteristics to all great poetry 
whether it is written by Homer or by Robert Frost. One of these char- 
acteristics is the note of universality to which exception has been taken. 
This does not mean of course that a poem is concerned with the state- 
ment of abstract truth as such; it merely means that the poem is of 
universal significance. Certainly a poem which is not potentially mean- 
ingful to the normally intelligent reader fails ab initio as communica- 
tion in the art of language. Much the same reasoning applies to the 
idea that the truth of poetry “at times seems diametrically opposed to 
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the philosophic and scientific methods for the discovery of truth.” If 
poetry reaches the truth of particular things, then there can be no 
question of its method being diametrically opposed to other methods of 
arriving at the truth. One may say rather that the method of poetic 
knowledge is opposed or perhaps juxtaposed to the methods of philos- 
ophy and science. All these methods are directed toward the attainment 
of truth and it is no more necessary to provoke a quarrel between them 
than it is to promote a civil war between deduction and induction. 

It is helpful in this discussion to know that the apparent opposition 
between poetic knowledge and rational knowledge has long been recog- 
nized and to a certain extent at least resolved. Mr. Herbert Read in his 
Form in Poetry raised the issue some years ago when he defended the 
“new” poetry against the charge of formlessness by drawing a distinc- 
tion between abstract form and organic form. Abstract form, accord- 
ing to Mr. Read, is the conscious and deliberate imposition of a pattern 
already developed upon thought and expression; form is organic when 
a poetic experience is expressed spontaneous and acquires a significant 
pattern as a result of the imaginative coherence of the poet’s personality. 
The latter definition recalled Keats contrast between thought and sensa- 
tion and Coleridge’s ideas that the esemplastic imagination was the 
peculiarly poetic faculty of knowledge. Pursuing this distinction, Mr. 
Read developed a very plausible case, based upon psychological postu- 
lates, to the effect that poetry is the release of the subconscious thoughts 
of a coherent personality. Like Miss Costello, Miss Willard, and Keats 
and Coleridge, and one may add, homo philosophicus himself, Mr. Read 
was searching for an answer to the paradox of why it is perfectly ra- 
tional to delight in a kind of knowledge and experience which is dif- 
ferent from rational knowledge. 

Much more subtle, and certainly more satisfactory, was the con- 
clusion reached by Father Thomas Gilby in his Poetic Experience where 
he purposed to show that “the Thomist can accept the poet without 
fuss, and with very good grace find a place for him in his system.” 
Father Gilby describes the characteristics of ordinary rational knowledge 
as general, abstract, conceptual, unsatisfied and deliberate. Poetic knowl- 
edge on the other hand is “intensely individual, not general: a sense of 
a single situation in its very uniqueness. Secondly, as concrete, not 
abstract: without formalization, it seems an embrace of a thing in its 
indefinable wholeness. Thirdly, as real, not conceptual: a union too 
intimate to be explained by thoughts about its object. Fourthly, as 
complete in itself, not pedagogic: an experience that does not point 4 
moral, but is felt to be worth having for its own sake; not a utility but 
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a delight, and to that extent an end, not a means. Finally, it comes as 
a moment of unpremeditated inspiration, an interruption to the cal- 
culating course of reason.” This contrast he sees as a commonplace 
opposition treated by virtually all the philosophers from Plato and Aris- 
totle down to Bergson and Claudel in our own time. 

By grouping the pertinent elements of St. Thomas around the 
question of immediate and lyrical experience, Father Gilby shows that 
because “The mind is permeated with the real at the base of knowledge” 
a process may be developed by which a thing may be experienced imme- 
diately and not through abstractions. This possession of beauty by the 
poet is not of course final beatitude but it is an intimation of immortal- 
ity which heartens and refreshes him in this our exile. It must be ob- 
served in passing that Father Gilby is not concerned here with beauty 
or the function of art, but with a field of experience. It is important 
to note this, because as will be evident in a later remark, the art of 
poetry, considered apart from the poetic experience itself, involves 
rational as well as non-rational processes. 

Readers of Abbé Brémond’s Prayer and Poetry will recall that the 
French critic attempted to solve, with a great measure of success, an- 
other aspect of the same problem. Brémond found the creative center 
of poetry not in the mere intensification of the faculties of the imagina- 
tion, intellect and the will, but in the intuition of our real self “‘and 
of the divine presence which dwells in it . . . which deifies it—and 
is thereby the foundation of its grandeur.” But this deeper self, the 
anima, the soul, as opposed to the intellectual activity of the soul, the 
animus, is by no means the subconscious self of Mr. Read. Abbé 
Brémond traces the mystery of poetic knowledge to a source similar to 
that of the mystics. This thesis, which must be examined with the 
greatest caution, lest perhaps one suddenly discovers oneself in agree- 
ment with Matthew Arnold that poetry is religion, is nevertheless a 
most persuasive argument for the separateness of poetic knowledge. 

It serves at the same time to warn us against the real danger of 
ignoring reason altogether. Brémond cautions against the isolation of 
mystical or poetic experience from other human activities. While it is 
necessary and desirable to accentuate the difference between the notional 
and the real, the animus and the anima, in order to give some idea of the 
indefinable, there is, he insists, an essential and constant solidarity “which 
binds these two kinds of knowledge together.” They are indeed so inter- 
dependent that not only must they never quarrel, but they must always 
be perfectly harmonious. The mystic may feel no need to express the 
unutterable in his own soul; but the poet by his very nature plunges 
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into the deeper self with the firm intention of bringing it to the sur- 
face and uttering it in coherent language. The poet shuts one eye in 
ecstasy; the other is searching the things of sense. 

That is one reason why so many critics of modern poetry refer 
so often to the need for intellectual discipline and for exact poetic lan- 
guage. Most of them realize that the poet is not a scientist and not 
merely a rhetorician; but they also realize that the richest possible poetic 
experiences are not poetry unless they appear as artfully contrived 
language. The poet, as artist, is solely concerned with the best pos- 
sible means of expressing the experiences of his soul. If, as Father Gilby 
says, his poetic experience is not a utility but a delight, his art is not 
a delight but a utility. As an artist he is dealing with the craft of |an- 
guage; he is partly at least 2 grammarian, a rhetorician, a philosopher, 
or historian or theologian. He speaks as a man to men, and men expect 
him to abide by the essential truths even though they grant him occa- 
sional license. 

Moreover while poetry begins in the unutterable experience of the 
poet and ends in the undefinable experience of the reader, there is be- 
tween the remote cause and the ultimate effect the intelligible com- 
munication. Our own age has perhaps been overly concerned with the 
mystery of how the poet begins to think and feel, of what happens in 
his mind and soul before he writes the poem. The more important 
question is how well did he state his thoughts after he had experienced 
the ineffable. Finding the answer to this question is, strictly speaking, 
the business of criticism, for the critic can only know a man’s mind 
by the evidence of its expression. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Initiate the Heart, by Sister M. Maura, $.S.N.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 


Here are forty poems the chief distinction of which lie in the almost 
unutterable peace of soul they evoke. Written from a deep interior 
life this poetry, as all good poetry must, demands of the reader a fellow- 
ship in penetration. This granted, and the implied sharing as freely 
accepted as it is offered, the reader can go off the deep end into the 
emotional implications of such lines as: 

Step by step probed hollowness, 
infinities of space 

black as velvet, soft and weak, 
pressed on my face... . 
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These poems then are written in no private cipher but neither are they 
surface smoothings that slip easily away like newspaper verse. Their 
concrete imagery is at once original and familiar; original in the sharp- 
ness of the picture presented, familiar in complete absence of the bizarre 
and merely novel. Consider: 


bent pins of grass, half lucent with ice, 
the teeth of oak leaves ridged in sleet. . . . 


Occasionally the poet overreaches herself and comes up with some- 
thing painful like “‘on the soft warm wool of your tongue.” Occasionally, 
too, there are combinations of sibillants that dance idly to their own 
native music in autosonic admiration— 


Flame on the poppies, and a grey mist weaves 
shaken silver ashes on the young olive leaves. . . 


These, however, are minor faults in a collection of general ex- 
cellence. 

This excellence is underscored when quotation is attempted. There 
are no words wasted, there is no dawdling by the way and each line 
advances the progress of the poem so that once begun the reader is 
drawn to follow through to the end. 

It is natural to expect a nun to write of the business of personal 
sanctification to which she has dedicated herself. At the same time it is 
delightful to run across such bits of feminine psychology as: 

“Martha was subtle as any woman, 

in love construing 

to ease the burden of her love 

by doing.” 
It must not be thought, however, that this is a book of religious poetry. 
True, it does contain poems of genuine religious import but its greater 
achievement lies in the perfection of its application to everyday life of 
the superabundant peace of mind engendered by joyful acceptance of 
man as he is constituted. To use the happy phrase of Etta May 
Van Tassel these are poems “lapped round, islanded” by the perfection 
of whole life lived by a nun whose piety has been informed by learning 
and whose learning has been humanized by uncommon sympathy with 
all creation.—Grorce A. McCAuLiFF. 


Beyond Geography, by Etta May Van Tassel. Stamford, Conn.: The 
Overlook Press. $5.00. 

In this volume the craft of the printer and the art of the poet 
struggle for dominance. The poet eventually wins out for Etta May 
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Van Tassel has a genuine lyric gift. Only one hundred and twenty-five 
copies were printed, the majority of which will go to bibliophiles. The 
typography, paper, and binding are in exquisite taste, even though the 
reviewer gasps to see the lavish use of French fold pages in this day of 
paper restrictions. So much for the book making; collectors will value 
it for the craft of the printer and a few copies will fall into the hands of 
the people, who like Miss Van Tassel’s poetry. If I do not quite share 
the enthusiasm for the craftsman as I do for the singer, it is not to 
belittle his work but merely to protest that the frame cannot be better 
than the picture. 

Several of the poems in this volume appeared previously in SPIRIT 
and (I believe) “The Splendid Flower” is one of them. Here the poet 
reflects the ease but unmistakable discipline with which she fashions a 
lyric. The poem deserves a full quotation: 


Now joy, the flower of heaven 
Blossoms tonight; 

Lifting, through earth’s dark sorrows 
Petals of light. 


Joy fills the hearts of millions 
Heavy with dread. 

Joy soothes the frightened children 
Crying for bread. 


That other Child, the Outcast 
Of Bethlehem, 

Enters their desolation 
To comfort them. 


Takes in his arms the helpless, 
Shelters the lost; 

Shares with the least, the weakest 
War’s bitter cost. 


Now, in the earth and heaven, 
Serene and tall, 

Opens the splendid flower 
Over us all. 


Her other Christmas and religious poems have a similar quality, 
somewhat in the tender and quiet fashion of Christina Rossetti’s Carols. 
Away from the structures of rhyme, Miss Van Tassel is not so fortunate. 
“Sea Gift” is a descriptive poem, colorful and nostalgic but not up to 
the quality of rhymed lyrics; for instance— 

The dunes, the grey dunes 
With the coarse heather bracken, 
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Orchid-lighted, 
Purple-shadowed, 
Just before sunset. 


Sea-grass. Remember the tall sea-grass? 
Mallow nodding through it, 

The bonneted pink mallow; 

And wild rose, 

The tiny, sturdy wild rose 

That dearly loves the sand. 


The gulls and the grace of the gulls, 

Heavy birds, resting in flight. 

Ah, and the tern! The lyric and arrowy tern, 
Cleaving the air like a cry. 


The best of her unrhymed is “All of You Haunted,” but its effect 
is in the whole rather than any part, and it would be unfair to quote 
another excerpt. Miss Van Tassel is usually herself, but in “All One” 
she has with some justification borrowed the mantle of Tennyson. 
Perhaps it is a mistake to make the paraphrase too close with the phrase 
“sunset star” in the fifth stanza, yet I do not believe that Tennyson 
would object to the musical echoes here: 


Hard earth, and a cold sky 
And a lone bird flying. 

Sunset, and a hound’s cry 
And the dark pines’ sighing. 


Moonrise, with its one star 
And the low wind’s hollow: 

“Come, come, I come from far. 
Follow! Follow!” 


These speak, and she who walks 
Silent, in wonder 

Listens, while the earth talks 
Over and under. 


Listens, and hears a Voice: 
“Why are you lonely? 

Lift up your heart. Rejoice! 
All is one, only. 


“Earth one with sunset star, 
Wind one with water, 

All people, near and far— 
All one, my daughter.” 
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“All one.” The trees bow, 
The wind grows stronger. 

And she who walked alone, now 
Walks alone no longer. 


Miss Van Tassel is at her best, however, when she evokes a pro- 
found spiritual note in her quatrains, but is less successful in her at- 
tempts at clever versification such as in “Early Was a Fountain,” or at 
philosophy in “Encounter.” We sincerely hope the best of those 
poems will be included in another book for people who like to read 
poetry first and admire beautiful craftsmanship in printing afterward. 
They deserve a wider audience than 125 people. Perhaps I am ungrate- 
ful to the publishers—do not intend to be but my first love is the 
poem.—A. M. SULLIVAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Summit, N. J. 
To the Editor—May I be permitted to take issue with Fray Angelico 
Chavez’ article “Poetry and the Nature of Man?” Of course I realize 
that it was a sermon and thus puts me at a disadvantage as I suppose one 
should not take issue with a sermon. 

As a practicing artisan in the ancient craft of poesy, albeit in a 
humble sort of way, I would like to make a few comments. His con- 
demnation in toto of modern writers is not justified by the facts. First 
let it be remembered that there has always been bad poetry as there 
has always been bad plays. When we think of Elizabethan literature 
we think of Shakespeare forgetting that some of his contemporaries 
were as “prosaic and dull” in their verbosity, bombast and general bad 
taste as you could wish to find. But all this beside the point. 

My bone of contention with the author of this article is his con- 
fusion of poetry and theology. In the realm of pure poetry those old 
semi-barbaric Greeks have never been surpassed although their anthrop- 
omorphic religion, out of which developed the greatest dramatic poetry, 
is hardly to be compared with the Christian religion. I realize that I 
am getting in over my head in this discussion of poetry and theology be- 
cause it rests on a fundamental antimony of aesthetics, namely the 
relation of reality to imagination, fact to fancy, the true to the beautiful. 
Let me also add that I do not know what poetry is and have never 
found a satisfactory definition for it. The only justification I can 
find for poetry, or any art, is the assumption that imagination is an 
instrument of truth—and a very powerful one, but the poet’s means 
or instrument has its own autonomous laws—even modern psychology 
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is beginning to suspect that imagination is governed by laws of its own— 
which at times seem diametrically opposed to the philosophical and 
the scientific methods for the discovery of truth. Nevertheless all 
great poetry, regardless of the “religion” embraced by the author, gives 
us a vision of things as they necessarily are. Who for instance would 
like to have to pontificate as to the greater poem, the Iliad or 
The Divine Comedy? 

To return to my original objection that the author finds modern 
writers talking like parrots of “advanced thought” and “new directions,” 
let me suggest two contemporary works, W. H. Auden’s The Sea and 
the Mirror and T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets, both works published within 
the past five years. They are fine pieces of craftsmanship, but also the 
products of mature thought and reflection combined with a delightful 
lyric quality. The first is a verse commentary on Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
the second, Four Quartets, is a series of meditations on time. Both, as 
the themes would suggest, are profoundly philosophical. I merely point 
to these two poems to show that good work can and is being done, not 
because I have great faith in my own critical powers for only time is 
the infallible critic in matters poetical and artistic—RuTH M. WILLarD. 


Washington, D. C. 

To the Editor—“The Manifesto on Poetry”-which has recently been 
issued by the CatHo.ic Poetry Society OF AMERICA is an interesting 
document and one which offers many pertinent points for discussion. 
Just the appearance of such a statement is evidence that Catholics in 
America are now in a position to contribute critically to the cultural 
life of that political unit of which they are a part. Since “The Mani- 
festo” is the first description of this kind which has been issued by the 
Society, as far as I know, I wonder if a close scrutiny of some of the 
statements would not be of value to see if what is contained here is 
the ultimate position which we as Catholics in accordance with our 
philosophy wish to maintain about poetry. 

After decrying some of the abuses which are attacking modern 
poetry, “The Manifesto” states: “Experimentation, with due regard 
for the essence of poetry, can contribute much of value.” The key- 
word in this sentence, and in fact for this whole discussion, is in the 
word, essence. What is the essence of poetry? In this paper of the 
Society is it ever made explicit? There are several definitions which de- 
scribe various functions of poetry, such as, “poetry is an index to our 
spiritual potency,” and “poetry expresses in tense and disciplined lan- 
guage a vision of reality which excites, elevates and inspires a reader,” 
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but there are two others which come closer to a formal cause, and | 
shall select these for comment. 

The first of these states the genus of poetry: “Poetry is a fine 
art”; the second gives the specific differentia: “It (i. ¢., poetry) is uni- 
versal, not cloistered, expression.” Just what dichotomy is implied 
between universal and cloistered is irrelevant to this inquiry. What is 
important is that poetry is placed in a category of knowledge which 
deals with universals. This grouping is subject to two criticisms. 

St. Thomas, amplifying the epistemological position of Aristotle, 
classified four kinds of knowledge as “universal.” One of these is super- 
natural knowledge; the other three are natural to man. That man 
would never doubt what was his end, God made known his super- 
natural destiny by a special type of knowledge, revelation. This know!l- 
edge, which we learn through faith, may be termed “universal” inas- 
much as it applies to all men. 

Wisdom, or metaphysical knowledge, is knowledge which has 
reached the highest point of abstraction of which man is capable. 
Understanding is the knowledge of first principles; and scientific knowl- 
edge is causal knowledge of one particular aspect of the field of know- 
able objects. In so far as all of these deal with “universals,” we say that 
they yield universal knowledge. Poetry, however, is a fine art; there- 
fore, whatever knowledge it offers, is not in the realm of universals but 
of particulars. Furthermore, if, according to scholastic philosophy, the 
formal object of a thing is its differentiating characteristic, then to 
predicate of poetry the same formal object as revelation and philosophy, 
is hopelessly to confuse all knowledge. 

Poetry must find a mean between two positions which are repre- 
sented historically by Plato and by the romantics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many of the assertions that are made about poetry in “The 
Manifesto” are examined by Plato in the Jon; the result is that poetry 
is formally rejected in the Republic. That is one position: we may 
banish the poets and eschew poetry. On the other hand, the romantics 
of the nineteenth century, ignoring revealed religion and ignorant of 
an objective philosophy, elevated poetry into a revelation and a meta- 
physic of emotions. That is the second position: using poetry as 2 
substitute for other activities. 

To recognize his true position is by no means to denigrate the 
position of the poet. It is merely to realize that he has no special 
revelation, no prophetic insight, not even any unusual knowledge that 
cannot be obtained, as knowledge, better through other channels. What 
the poet has is the happy faculty of manipulating words so that the 
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final structure which he achieves by intelligent and industrious applica- 
tion delights his fellow men by the grace of its form. This is an honor- 
able and an honest activity which has its own niche in the scheme of 
reality.—J. CEcILIA CosTELLO. 


Sacramento, Calif. 

To the Editor—Reading and pondering Basil Freeman’s letter in your 
last issue, I found myself wishing that there could be more forum 
discussions on poetry such as that he described. The Society’s Manifesto 
certainly provides an excellent basis, not only for one such forum but 
for many. Mr. Freeman notes some of the various categories and I 
liked the neat way in which he summed up on each point. To my mind, 
however, such discussions are more valuable as discussions rather than 
from any measure of the conclusions reached. So often in a group, 
the more vociferous carry the day, or the vote. I have no intention 
to belittle majority rule, but I do admit that the majority may be wrong 
on occasions and frequently this is demonstrated when the subject 
under examination has anything to do with the arts. For example, I 
have no doubt that in many poetry groups, voting for a best poem 
would be along the lines of such senior class votings that put Kipling’s 
“If” at the top of the list. 

But a forum considered as an opportunity for people to concen- 
trate on a particular aspect of poetry, to state their own views and listen 
to those who disagree or only partially agree is especially helpful to a 
large number who have come to poetry writing with fairly vague ideas. 
Individuals may reach decisions—correct or incorrect according to their 
own ability to weigh what is before them—which are a decided advance 
on loosely acquired notions. They may come to a sharper examination 
of what they read and accept so easily because it is predigested for them 
and given some hallmark of worth. In particular if they examine that 
which goes to make poetry what it really is, rather than what makes 
the pleasant jingling sounds that we have come to like from our nursery 
days, they inevitably must profit. 

In my experience I have found certain struggling poets who avoid 
even the best of discussion groups because these do not have in their 
midst a recognized authority on poetic criticism. Where one places 
one’s trust is always important. Yet such an “authority,” whose qual- 
ifications may be excellent or only seemingly good, is in no wise a 
necessity. After all, the poet, without lessening his respect for “author- 
ities,” must ultimately come to use and rely on his own critical facul- 


ties—Marx YATEs. 
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Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Community Church, New York 
City, writes: 

“This book is a masterpiece of exposition. It is a work at once of sound 
scholarship and true Christian spirit. As a statement of the Roman Catholic 
position in religion, it is as complete as it is enlightening. To those who 
would know exactly what our Catholic brethren believe and why, Mr. 
Brunini’s book is the perfect answer. I hope that it may have a wide 
reading, especially among Protestants who desperately need accurate infor- 
mation about Catholic theology and policy.” 


Dr. Roy L. Burkart, pastor of the First Community Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, writes: 

“This is one of the most intimate, interesting, down to earth and up to 
Heaven books I have ever read. . . . I got started and couldn't bear to miss 
a line. It is thorough, yet very human. The theology is there but in lan- 
guage that lives. .. . Mr. Brunini has rendered a real service to Roman 
Catholics. Better still, this book will be of unusual interest to non-Catholics. 
. . » Written so clearly, so lovingly and without any criticism of those outside 
the Church, it will add to any reader's faith; it will bridge difference between 
faiths; it will thrill Protestants and Jews with the great body of teaching 
common to all three.” 
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